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A. 

Acadia. See Nova Scotia. 

Adams, G. W his oration at the cele- 
bration of independence, 482. 

Agriculture, was considered by the 
French economists as the chief 
branch of human industry, 325 — 
this theory built on an unsound 
basis, 326 — Adam Smith's theory 
nearly the same, 327 — its defects, 
ib. — Mr Skinner's labors in advanc- 
ing agriculture, 333 — Mr Biddle's 
Address before the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society quoted, 335 — 
moral tendency of agricultural pur- 
suits on a people, 336. 

Alcavala, an oppressive tax levied on 
sales and purchases in all the pro- 
vinces in South America under the 
Spanish government, 183 — its ori- 
gin, 184 — still exists in Mexico, 207. 

Alfieri, his great care in correcting his 
compositions, 359. 

Allston, a sonnet in compliment of, 
47. 

Almoxarifasgo, and other taxes in the 
Spanish colonies, 184. 

Alvarez, his rules of Latin prosody, 
476. 

America, South, important events which 
have happened there during the last 
twenty years, 158 — independence 
of the Spanish colonies in, 159 — 
message of the king of Spain con- 
cerning, 160 — Lord Lansdown's 
motion in the British house of Lords 
to recognise the independence of, 
161 — not to be expected that per- 
fectly organised governments are 
immediately to grow up, 162 — the 
revolution not the explosion of a 
moment, but the result of a long 
train of causes, 163 — no royalist 
party now in the country, ib. — con- 
nexion of the South American re- 



publics with the United States, 165 
— government of (he country while 
under the dominion of Old Spain, 
ib. — council of the Indies, 166 — its 
character and dignity have been too 
much exalted, 167 — Laws of the 
Indies, 168 — political divisions of 
South America, and the govern- 
ment of viceroys, 17 i — Cabiido, 
172 — Royal Audiences, 173 — com- 
mercial interests of the colonies, 
and policy of Old Spain in respect 
to them, 175 — unjust monopolies, 
177 — contraband trade . 1 78— boast- 
ed decree of free trade , which gave 
no freedom, ISO — duties, exactions, 
tithes, 183— Alcavala, ib. — Ahnox- 
arifazgo, and other oppressive tax- 
es, 184 — duty on paper, 185 — im- 
position practised on the people by 
the sale of ecclesiastical bulls, 186 
— power of the king of Spain over 
the church in South America, as 
derived from the bull of Pope Alex- 
ander Sixth to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in the year 1493, and never 
afterwards withdrawn, 188 — bishops 
and their salaries, 189 — supersti- 
tious observances to obtain money 
from the people, 191 — discourage- 
ment of education, 193 — decree 
suppressing a school in Buenos 
Ayres, 194, note — imperfect state 
of the universities and colleges, 194, 

195 Inquisition operated as a 

check to knowledge and intellectual 
advancement, 196 — unhappy con- 
dition of the Indians caused by the 
laxness of the laws and the cruelty 
of the Spanish governors, 198 — the 
horrors of the mita, as described by 
Dr Funes, 201 — Solorzano's curi- 
ous account of the mita, and the 
products of the mines of Potosi, 
204, note — ineffectual attempts to 
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palliate the crimes perpetrated in 
the Indies, 205. 

American Farmer, review of the, 325 
— character and value of the work, 
333 — has excited much inquiry 
among- the agriculturists in this 
country, 334. 

American Philosophical Society, cata- 
logue of the library of, its excellent 
purpose and arrangements, 269. 

Ancients, topical system of the, be- 
longed to the science of the mind, 
6 — literature of the, in what res- 
pects it differs essentially from that 
of the moderns, 314. 

Anthon, Mr, his elements of Latin 
prosody, 474. 

Ariosto, his narratives complicated 
and interrupted, 367 — no poet so 
universally read by the Italians, ib. 
— called by his rival Tasso the Ho- 
mer of Ferrara, 368 — first edition 
of his Orlando Furioso, 359 — his 
birth and early studies, 359, 360 — 
reply of the Cardinal Hyppolito on 
being presented by him with the 
first copy of the Orlando Furioso, 
360 — employed in public service, 
361 — latter portion of his life pass- 
ed in comparative retirement, ib. — 
wrote satires and comedies, ib/ — 
his disposition and habits, 362 — 
wrote in the ottava rima, 363 — his 
fiction often borrowed from the an- 
cients, 364 — beauty of his style, 
365 — his great work went through 
six editions during his lifetime, ib. 

Ascham's pointed remark concerning 
the introduction of Italian literature 
into England, 338. 

Aspinasse's Digest, its character and 
value, 155. 

Asylum for the deaf and dumb at 
Hartford, 483. 

Athens, a poem, reviewed, 47. 

Audiencias Reales, principal courts of 
justice in the Spanish colonies, 171 
— remarks on by Mr Mendez, 173. 

Authority, the foundation of the com- 
mon law, 419 — effects of excessive 
veneration for it, 420. 

B. 

Bacon, his inductive method of rea- 
soning, 3 — distinction between the 
method itself, and Bacon's interpre- 
tation of it, ib. 

Banks, justice and policy of taxing 
the capital stock of, 256. 



Bernard, General, his remark on the 
instruction of militia, 283 — his let- 
ter to General Sumner, 297. 

Berni's Refacimento of Boiardo's In- 
nainorato,355 — case of coincidence 
between him and Shakspeare, 356 
— his smaller pieces, 357 — his life 
passed chiefly at Rome, ib. — his 
style exceedingly elaborated, 358. 

Biblioteca Americana, a periodical 
work in the Spanish language, 168 
— its objects and character, 169 — 
translations from it, 169, 170, 173. 

Biddle, Mr, extracts from his address 
before the Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Society, 335. 

Blackslone, 411. 

Bland, judge, cited, 196. 

Blumenbach on the varieties of the 
human race, 405 — his arrangement 
rather the result of convenience 
than necessity, 407. 

Boccaccio, notice of his Decameron, 
68, et seqq. — his birthplace and 
parentage unknown, 69 — his fami- 
ly resided in Florence, ib. — was 
educated in that city, 70 — his po- 
etic enthusiasm first excited by 
visiting the tomb of Virgil, ib. — 
attempted to study law, and wrote 
voluminous works on mythology, 
geography, and history, 71 — his 
intimacy with Petrarca, 72 — these 
two friends were instrumental in 
introducing the study of Greek in- 
to Italy, 73 — Boccaccio resided for 
a time at Naples, and was often 
employed by his countrymen on po- 
litical missions, and difficult nego- 
ciations, 74 — lectured on Dante, ib. 
— died at his patrimony of Cer- 
taldo, ib. — singular incident of his 
conversion through the agency of 
Petrarca, 75 — remarks on his Latin 
treatises, 76 — his Latin poetry and 
Italian prose, 77 — origin, scene, 
and purpose of the Decameron, 78 
— peculiar merit of this work, 83 — 
good and bad traits of the Decame- 
ron, 85. 

Bochart, his work on the animals men- 
tioned in the scriptures, 88. 

Boiardo, author of the Italian epic, 
Orlando Innamorato, 353 — surpas- 
es all the Italian writers in the ex- 
hibitions of fancy, 354. 

Bolivar, his address to the Congress 
of Venezuela, quoted, 162. 
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Boihau's commendation of Milton, 

339 — censure of Tasso, ib. 
Boston, ii igin of free schools in, 453 — 
number oi' students educated at 
thein, 455. 
Brown, his Philosophy of the human 
mind reviewed, 1 — his mode of di- 
viding the subject, 12 — memory the 
basis of his mquiry, 13 — remarks 
on personal identity, 14 — princi- 
ples of his nert' classification, 15 — 
his uotion of the power of muscu- 
lar feelings, !7 — lays down only 
two constituent elements in the 
idea of matter, viz. resistance and 
extension, 18 — does not consider 
the five senses as adequate in them- 
selves to attain a knowledge of the 
external world, ib. — strictures on a 
branch of his theory, 19 — process 
of gaining ideas in infancy, 22 — 
his principle that ideas are no oth- 
er than the mind itself existing in 
different states, 24 — two classes of 
intellectual states, 27 — principles of 
simple suggestion and relative sug- 
gestion, ib. — power of conception, 
29 — Imagination, 30 — nominalists 
and realists, 34 — relation of resem- 
blance, 35 — relation of coexistence, 
40 — explanation of abstraction, 41. 

Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, 88. 

Buchanan, Mr, his sketches of the 
history of the Indians, 463 — his 
work contains some of the best 
specimens of Indian eloquence, 464. 

Balls, ecclesiastical, immense sales of 
under the Spanish government in 
South America, 186, 207. 

Buenos Ayres, scnool at, suppressed 
by the Spanish government, 194, 
note. 

Byron, lord, anecdote respecting his 
Beppo, 337, note — imitated Forti- 
guena, 383 — disagreeable effect of 
the union of sentiment and satire in 
his Don Juan, 384. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 293. 

Bulow, Marshal, on the mode of car- 
rying on wars, 292. 

C. 

Cabildo, how constituted and the na- 
ture of its government, 172. 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, first dis- 
coverers of Nova Scotia, 138— coast- 
ed to a great distance North and 
South of this country, 139. 



Canada, number of newspapers print- 
ed in, 458 — state of literature in, ib. 
— colleges of, 459 — first original 
novel printed there, ib. 
Canadian Review, remarks on the, 

457 — its design and merits, 460. 
Canning, Mr, his conference with the 
French Ambassador, and his frank 
and noble avowal concerning the 
republics of South America, 160. 
Captive Count, the, translated from 

Goethe, 319. 
Carter, Mr, his letters on the free 
schools of New England, 448 — his 
practical and familiar acquaintance 
with the subjsct, 349 — statement of 
the mode in which the free schools 
are managed in the interior of New 
England, ib. — his remarks on a 
late law of Massachusetts respect- 
ing schools, 451 — quoted, 454. 
Cartier, James, commissioned by the 
French king to explore Nova Sco- 
tia, and find a place for a colony, 
139 — discovered the St Lawrence, 
and ascended as far as Montreal, ib. 
Celsius, his writings on the plants 

mentioned in the scriptures, 87. 
Chaleur, Bay of, discovered by Car- 
tier, 139. 
Chalmers, his mode of preaching, 298. 
Chaucer, his imitations of Boccaccio, 

77, 84. 
Chile, first printing press established 

there, 196. 
Church in South America, 188 — the 
pope's power limited, 189 — salary 
of the bishops, ib. — abuses practised 
by the lower orders of the clergy 
on the Indians, 191. 
Classics, ancient, their value as a 
branch of modern learning, 126 — 
models of fine writing, ib. — no 
branch of literary history can be 
well understood without a knowl- 
edge of them, 128 — particular rea- 
sons why they should be studied in 
the United States, 129 — encourage 
an enlightened spirit of indepen- 
dence, 130 — their strong influence 
on national character, 131 — their 
utility as a branch of study in 
drawing out and invigorating the 
faculties, 133. 
Clay, Mr, cited, 232, 236, 239 — quo- 
ted, 245. 
Clinton, De Witt, . his discourse cob- 
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cerning the Five Nations of In- 
dians, 465. 

Code Napoleon, 436. 

Coke, Sir Edward, quoted on the ori- 
gin of the common law, 412, 390. 

Colburn, Mr, author of valuable publi- 
cations on analytical arithmetic, 
452. 

Color, difference of, in the human 
race, 407. 

Commerce, one of the three branches 
of national industry, 325 — remark 
on, by Count Tracy, 331 — its pecu- 
liar advantages to a nation, ib. — 
of South America, always de- 
pressed by the laws of Old Spain, 
175 — all nations excluded from a 
participation in it, 176 — mode in 
which it was carried on, and the 
cruel exactions from the colonies, 
177 — contraband trade, 179 — pre- 
tended decree of free trade, 180 — 
account of Captain Kendrick's visit 
to the Island of Juan Fernandez, 
181 — wretched commercial system 
of Old Spain, one cause of the re- 
volution in the colonies, 183. 

Common Law, the, its traditionary 
origin, 411 — lord Coke's opinion 
on this subject, 412 — Mr Samp- 
son's investigation of its early his- 
tory, ib. — his remarks on its im- 
perfections and capableness of be- 
ing improved, 413 et seqq. — circum- 
stances which have retarded its 
improvement, 416 — its artincialness 
and technicality, 417 — veneration 
and obedience paid to authority 
and precedent, 418 — authority the 
foundation of the English common 
law, 419 — time has not improved 
this science as it has other things, 
421 — litigation caused by its artifi- 
cial nature in regard to real proper- 
ty, 424 — what is meant by the cer- 
tainty of the law, 425 — all the 
states while colonies adopted the 
English common law, 428 — hints 
for a gradual improvement, 430 — 
nothing should be done in times of 
political excitement, 431 — multipli- 
cation of reports an evil in the way of 
the improvement of the law, 433 — 
task of reformation should be sub- 
mitted to many skilful bands, 434 — 
Napoleon code, 436 — examples of 
reform in other branches of law, 437. 

Composition, necessity of labor and re- 
vision to produce a finished piece,44. 



Congress, its power in regard to the 
militia, 277, note — act of, to provide 
for national defence, 278 — author- 
ising drafts of militia, 291, note. 

Connecticut, Sketch of, forty years 
since, 467 — criticism on this work, 
ib. 

Consciousness, not a distinct power of 
the mind, 13. 

Constituent Assembly of France, pur- 
poses which it effected, 58. 

Cowper's private correspondence, 465 
— is marked by the peculiar melan- 
choly and tenderness of his mind, 
466.' 

Cubi, Mr, his grammar of the Span- 
ish Language, 267. 

Cumberland, duke of, his curious in- 
terrogation to Mr Gibbon, 360, 
note. 

Curson, Mr, his ascent of the Peak of 
Mist6, 266. 

Cuviers classification of animals, 400 
— his work on the animal kingdom, 
quoted, 404, 410. 

D. 

Dane, Mr, remarks on his digest of 
American law, 434, 477. 

Dante, his love of the ancient tales of 
of chivalry, 341 — allusions to them 
in his Commedia, ib. 

Dams, Mr, his treatise on justices re- 
viewed, 390. 

Decameron, the, of Boccaccio, its ori- 
gin and foundation, 78, et seqq. — 
literary history and merits of the, 83 
— Gingucnfe's description of the, 84 — 
the prototype of some of Chaucer's 
finest Canterbury Tales, ib. — im- 
moral and indelicate in several of its 
parts, 85 — shows the low standard 
of the state of society at the time 
it was written, ib. 

Decases, administration of, in France, 
60. 

Delia Cruscan Academy, 373. 

De Monts, made lieutenant general of 
Acadia, 140 — examined the bay of 
Fundy, 141 

Duponceau, Mr, his essay on the lan- 
guages of the Indians, 465. 

Depons, quoted, 168, 178. 

Dryden, his imitation of Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, 77, 84. 

E. 

Education in South America, means 
of, exceedingly limited, 193 — a few 
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universities and college establish- 
ed, but under such restrictions as 
to be of little use, 194 et seqq. — the 
inquisition, by proscribing books, 
presented a most formidable bar to 
the progress of knowledge, 196. 

England, state of religion in, 1 15 et 
seqq. 

England, Bishop, his discourse before 
the Hibernian Society of Savan- 
nah, 470 — its objects and charac- 
ter, 471 — traces the origin of the 
Irish to Phoenicia, ib. — his life and 
apostleship of St Patrick, ib — 
complains of the oppressive govern- 
ment in Ireland, 472. 

Este, family of, its munificent patron- 
age of letters, 352 — was attended 
with the happy success of develop- 
ing genius, ib. 

Europe, state of the governments in, 
before the French revolution, 50 — 
abuses had multiplied to a great 
extent, 52. 

F. 

Fable, translated from Goethe, 323. 

Fairfax, his translation of Tasso, 338 
— Dryden's encomium on him, 
ib. 

Faux, his travels in America review- 
ed, 92 — his misrepresentations, de- 
traction, and falsehoods, 95 et seqq. 
— his vulgarity, 97, 98 — his letter 
in the Charleston Courier, 101. 

Feelings, muscular, their agency ac- 
cording to Brown's theory, 17. 

Fenelon's Dialogues on eloquence re- 
commended, 302. 

Ferdinand Seventh, his humiliating 
appeal to the European govern- 
ments to assist him in recovering 
the colonies in South America, 159. 

Findley's Atlas, 261. 

Fortiguerra, his Ricciardetto may be 
considered the Don Quixote of Italy, 
382 — imitates Pulci,ib. — and is im- 
itated by Lord Byron, 383- 

Foscolo, 388. 

France, political and moral condition 
of, before the revolution, 51, 52, 57 
— advantages which it gained by 
the revolution, 62 — peasantry of, 
extremely ignorant, ib: — causes 
which have retarded the progress 
of liberty in, 63. 

Francis First, king of France, his ty- 
ranny and voluptuousness, 53. 

VOL. XIX. NO. 45. 



Free Schools of New England, 448 — 
origin of, in Boston, 453 — first le- 
gislation upon, in Massachusetts, 
ib. See Carter. 

Funes, Dr, his description of the suf- 
ferings of the Indians under the 
mila, quoted, 202 — exposes the 
false definition, given by the Span- 
ish Academy, of the word mita, 
203, note— cited, 203, 206. 

G. 

Germany, literature of, 305. 

German writers, their characteris- 
tics, 304. 

Gifford, Mr, spirit of his writings in 
relation to America, 94. 

Gingueni, his view of the Decameron 
of Boccaccio, 84 — cited, 361, 374, 
note. 

Goethe, his works reviewed, 303 — the 
most national poet of the Germans, 
305 — his genius of the highest or- 
der, 306— incidents in his life, 306 
— studied at the University of Leip- 
sig, 307 — resided at Weimar, ib. — 
was honored with various civil titles, 
ib. — his passion for literary pur- 
suits, 308— travels in Italy, 310— 
character of his later works, 312 — 
beauty of his style, ib. — reasons 
why some of his works cannot be 
popular in America, 314 — charac- 
teristics of his writings, 315 — his 
songs, 316 — his shorter poems, 321 
— practical tendency of his writings, 
324. 

Greeks, best works of the, produced 
during their independence, 130 — 
their poets, orators, and philoso- 
phers, still remain unrivalled, 132. 

Guipuscoa, company of, its institu- 
tion and objects, 179. 

H. 

Tlakluyl, quoted concerning Nova 
Scotia, 140. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, 477. 

Halifax, in Nova Scotia, founded, 
W7 — chooses two members to the 
Provincial Legislature, 152 — Col- 
lege established at, 154. 

Harrington's version of the Orlando 
Furioso, 338, 339. 

Harris, Rev. Dr, his Natural History of 
the Bible reviewed, 86 — character- 
istics and value of his work, 90,91. 

Hasselqiust, his travels in Palestine 

63 
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for the purpose of studying the Nat- 
ural History of the country, 87 — 
the Queen of Sweden redeemed his 
papeis, and had them arranged and 
published under the direction of 
Linnseus, 88. 

Hebews, Poetry of the, 91. 

Hetkewelder cited, 464. 

Henry Fourth, King of France, his 
character and reign, 53. 

Hobomok, a novel, notice of, 262. 

House breaking, law concerning, 393. 

Hume, quoted, 303. 

Humphreys, Mr, on the science of the 
law, 978. 

Hyppolito, Cardinal, his singular re- 
ply to Ariosto on receiving from 
him the first copy of the Orlando 
Furioso, 360. 



Identity, personal, 14. 

Imaginution, elements of the, 30. 

improvisation, its frequency among 
the Italians, 387. 

Indians, condition of the, in South 
America, 198 — cruel treatment of 
the Spaniards towards them, 199 — 
exertions of Las Cases in their fa- 
vor, ib. — subject to a capitation tax, 
2U&; — barbarously oppressed by the 
mila, 201 — their condition describ- 
ed by Funes, 202 — defrauded by the 
officers appointed to govern thtm, 
204. 

, sketches of the history of, 

463— no grounds of complaint or 
regret, that their place is occupied 
by civilised man, 464 — a philo- 
sophical history of them desirable, 
465. 

Indies, Council of the, its origin, 166 
— its defects, 167 — censured by Mil- 
lot, 168 — its pretended decree of 
free trade, 180. 

Indies, Laws of tlie, when compiled 
and published, 168 — strictures of 
Mr Mendez on this code, 169 — 
does not deserve the praise bestow- 
ed on it by Spanish writers, 170 — 
did not correct abuses, 205. 

Industry, national, three branches of, 
agriculture, manufacture, and com- 
merce, 325. 

Insects, their physical structure, 403. 

In:ti:ir1 it animals, 409 — Cuvier on 

the, 410. 
Ireland, origin of its inhabitants, 471 



— its mythology and language, S), 
— its wrongs, 472 — its patron saint, 
491. 

Italy, its attractions for a traveller, 
310. 

Italian JVarrative Poetry, review of, 
337— characteristics of the Italian 
school of poetry in English litera- 
ture, 338 — ornamental writing of 
the Italians, 386 — not without use- 
ful ends, 388. 

J. 

Jakob, Von, his work on political fi- 
nance reviewed, 439 — Professor at 
Halle, ib. — his views of the princi- 
ples of taxation, 441 — on revenue 
and income, 442— on direct and in- 
direct taxation, 443 et seqq. — vari- 
ous sources of taxation, 445— his 
views of paper currency, ib. — meth- 
od of removing the evils of a de- 
preciated paper currency, 447. 

Jarvis, Dr, on the religion of the In- 
dians, 465. 

Jefferson quoted on the moral effects 
of agriculture, 336 

Jenner, Dr, 479. 

Johnson, Dr, quoted, 91. 

Justice, administration of, its immense 
importance in a government, 438. 

Justices, Davis's treatise on, 390 — ex- 
tracts from, 391, 393 — character 
of the work, 392. 



Kendrick, Captain, a singular account 
of his visit to the Island of Juan 
Fernandez in his first voyage to 
the North West Coast, 180. 

Kentucky, number of law books print- 
ed in, 478. 

Knox, General, presented a plan to 
Congress relating to the Militia, 
277. 



Labor, productive and unproductive 
as defined by Adam Smith, 327 — 
division of, a means of increasing 
execution, 330. 

La Fayette, 468. 

Lamarck's classification of animals, 
399. 

Languages, study of, the first step in 
a course of liberal and enlarged 
system of education. See Classics. 

Lansdown, Marquis of, his motion t» 
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recognise the independence of the 
South American Republics, 161. 

La Harpe's remarks on Pope's Rape 
of the Locke, 381. 

Las Casas, bishop of Chiapa, first vis- 
ited the new world in one of the 
voyages of Columbus, 199 — warm- 
ly espoused the cause of the Indians, 
and succeeded in procuring laws to 
be passed for ensuring towards 
them a milder treatment, than that 
practised at first by the Spaniards, 
ib. 

Law, difficulty of making a scientific 
arrangement of the, 477 — Sir Mat- 
thew Hale's plan defective, ib. 

Lawrence, Mr, on the causes of the 
varieties of the human species, 409. 

Ledyard, John, the first American, 
who proposed a trading voyage to 
the North West Coast, 181, note — 
his fruitless negociation with Paul 
Jones at Paris to fit out such a 
voyage, 182. 

Liberty, obstacles to the progress of, 
in France, 62 — its ultimate success, 
67. 

Liberty, Vision of, Mr Ware's poem, 
468— extracts from it, 469, 470. 

Linnaeus, quoted, 398 — his classifica- 
tion of animals, 401, note. 

Literature, national, will always be 
peculiar, 304 — reasons why a for- 
eign literature will not be in har- 
mony with the taste acquired at 
home, 305 — literature of Germany, 
ib. 

Liverpool, Lord, his speech concern- 
ing the independence of South A- 
merica, 162. 

Locke, 9, 10. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, his scholarship, 
and liberal patronage of literature, 
342 — described by Macchiavelli, 
351. 

Louis Twelfth, king of France, 53. 

Louis Fourteenth, king of France, 
strictures on his character and reign, 
54. 

Louisburgh, surrender of, after a siege 
of foi-tynine days, 143. 

M. 

Macchiavelli, his portrait of Lorenzo 
de' Medici, 351 — curious description 
of himself and his employment, ib. 
note. 

Machinery, multiplication of. one of 



the greatest advantages derived 
to manufacturing industry, 330. 

Manufacture, one of the three branch- 
es of national industry, 326 — its 
importance in supplying the wants 
and promoting the wealth of socie- 
ty, 326 — aided by the work of na- 
ture as much as agriculture, 329 — 
particularly advanced by the mul- 
tiplication of machinery and divi- 
sion of labor, 330 — its influence on 
the mind of those employed in it, 
336. 

Manufactures in England, as describ- 
ed by Southey and others, 240 et 
seqq. 

Marshall, Chief Justice, his remarks 
on the subject of the Militia of the 
United States, 277, 287. 

Massachusetts, its law of exemptions 
from militia duty, 280 — free schools 
in, 448 et seqq. 

Medici, family of the, its patronage of 
letters, 342. 

Memory, the basis of Brown's Philos- 
ophy of mind, 13. 

Mendes, Mr, his remarks on the Laws 
of the Indies, 169 — on the Royal 
Audiences and other Courts of jus- 
tice in South America, 173. 

Metaphysics, 1 — see Philosophy of 
Mind. 

Mexico, University of, 195 — constitu- 
tion of, 207. 

Mianacs, a tribe of Indians in Nova 
Scotia converted to Christianity by 
the French, 149. 

Milton, his profound acquaintance 
with Italian literature, 339 — Boi- 
leau's praise of his Italian pieces, ib. 
—cited, 377— also, 339, note, 341. 

Militia of the United States, Washing- 
ton's remark on the, 275 — its con- 
dition before the revolution, 276 — 
power over it vested in Congress by 
the Constitution, 277 — Gen. Knox's 
plan, ib. — first successful legislation 
on the subject, 278 — persons to be 
enrolled, ib. — militia ought to be 
armed at the expense of the nation- 
al government, 279 — importance 
of training, 280 — rules of exemp- 
tion, ib. — mode of collecting re- 
turns and reports, 281 — modes of 
discipline, 282 — ought to be the 
same as those of the army and uni- 
form in every part of the country, 
ib. — General Bernard's opinion on 
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this subject, 283— rules of inspec- 
tion, 284 — laws of Congress pro- 
viding for calling out the militia ac- 
cording to the Constitution, ib. — 
power of the President in execu- 
ting these laws, 28(5 — classification 
of the militia, 287, 290 — the plan 
of encampments objectionable, 288 
■ — laws putting certain drafts of mi- 
litia under control of the president, 
290 — General Sumner's Remarks, 
292— utility of the militia, 292— 
examples of its prowess and suc- 
cess in actual warfare, 293. 

Mind, Philosophy of, 1 — see Brown. 

Misti, peak of, in Peru, its great ele- 
vation, 266 — ascended by Haenck, 
and Mr Curson, ib. 

Mila, a cruel mode of oppression prac- 
tised on the Indians in Peru, 200 — 
described by Funes, 202 — false 
definition of, by the Spanish Acad- 
emy, 203, note — curious particu- 
lars respecting it as employed at 
Potosi, 204, note 

Montgomery, his ' Prose by a Poet,' 
remarks on, 260. 

Moreno, life of, quoted, 194. 

N. 

Napoleon Code, 436. 

Neri, taction of the, banished Petrar- 
ca from Florence, 72. 

JVew Orleans, battle of, 293. 

New York, fortifications at, 296. 

.A ominaluts, 34. 

Nova Scotia, first discovery of, by 
John and Sebastian Cabot, 138 — 
called New France by Varrazani, 
139 — visited by Cartier, ib. — first 
permanent settlement made by De 
Monts, 140 — historical incidents 
relating to Nova Scotia as connect- 
ed with New England, 142 — com- 
missioners appointed to settle the 
boundary line, 144 — powers of gov- 
ernment at first vested in a govern- 
or, 145 — Raynal's embellished pic- 
ture of the state of society among 
the early French settlers, 146 — 
Halifax founded, 147 — Dutch and 
German families transported to 
Nova Scotia at the expense of the 
British government, 148 — popula- 
tion of the country, ib. — state of 
the Indians, 149 — geographical fea- 
tures of the country, ib. — well suit- 
ed to internal navigation, 150 — its 



commerce and trade, 151 — present 
form of government, 152 — state of 
literature and education, universi- 
ties and schools, 153. 

Ofalia, Count, his note to the Allies 
concerning South America, 160. 

Ornithorynclais, a remarkable animal 
from New Holland, 402. 

Oltava rima, stanza used by Ariosto, 
363 — remarks on it, 364 — not the 
same with Spenser's stanza, ib. 

Packenham, General, his mistake at 
the battle of New Orleans, 294. 

Pcestum, ruins of, a poem, reviewed, 
42. 

Partridge, Captain, his plan of esta- 
blishing camps of instruction, 288 
— his observations on maritime de- 
fence, 296. 

Pasquil's Night Cap, a poem, 338, 
note. 

Pazos, Mr, quoted concerning the 
religious superstitions and practices 
of the Priests in Peru, 191 — cited, 
195, 200. 

Petrarca, the friend of Boccaccio, 72 
— was a principal agent in first in- 
troducing the study of the Greek 
language into Italy, 73 — singular 
influence exercised by him in the 
conversion of Boccaccio, 75 — effect 
of his passion for Laura, 344 — cu- 
rious anecdote proving the reality 
of this poetical personage, ib. note 
— his Africa, 345 —cited, 358, note. 

Phi Beta Kappa, Mr Ware's poem be- 
fore the Society, 468. 

Philosophy of mind, Dr Brown's work 
on, 1 — importance of the subj t, 
ib. — remarks on the valuable ends 
attained by its studies, 2, et seqq. — 
moral tendency of the science, 5 — 
its aids in giving strength and per- 
fection to the intellectual powers, 6 
— its various applications in life, as 
well as in elucidating the other 
sciences, 7 — how it differs from 
metaphysics, 9 — union of the two 
among the ancients and some of 
the moderns, 10 — Dr Brown's divi- 
sion and classification of the science, 
12, 

Philosophy and the Arts,Boston Journ- 
al of, 266. 

Phipps, Sir William, armament fitted 
out under him to take possession of 
Port Royal, and the French posts 
in Acadia, 143. 
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Pignotli, 388. 

Hague, description of, at Florence, 
as affording the groundwork of 
Boccaccio's Decameron, 78 et seqq. 

Plato cited from Cicero, 301. 

Volition, patronised by the Medici 
family, 343 — his poetry ib. — resem- 
bles the writings of Goldsmith and 
Gay, 345 — wrote chiefly in Latin, 
ib — his fame rests more on his 
Italian than Latin compositions, 
346. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock, 380, 381. 

Polosi, product of its mines described 
by Solorzano, 204, note. 

Preaching, extemporaneous, its im- 
portance, 299. 

President of the United States, his 
control over the militia, 285. 

Pr ussia, true policy of, to favor liberal 
principles, 65— government admin- 
istered with economy, 66 — system- 
atic exertions of government to 
diffuse education, ib. — excellence of 
its universities, ib. 

Pitlci, a poet patronised by Lorenzo 
de' Medici, 349 — his character and 
poetry, ib. — hint taken from him 
by Lord Byron, 347 — criticism on 
his Morgante, 348 — its machinery, 
349 — singular anticipation in the 
poet of the discoveries of Columbus 
and Copernicus, ib. — afforded hints 
to Milton, 350. 

Q. 

Quarterly Review, the slanders and 
misrepresentations in which it has 
indulged in relation to America, 93 
et seqq. 

Quebec, library in, 458 — literary and 
historical society of, 460. 

Quesnai, founder of the old French 
th of political economy, 325. 

Rabbinical writers unsafe guides, 87. 

Ramsay, Chevalier, quoted in com- 
mendation of Fenelon's Dialogues 
on eloquence, 302. 

Raymond, Mr, his definition of nation- 
al wealth, 327. 

Raynal, Abbe, his embellished account 
of the state of society among the 
French residents in Nova Scotia, 
146. 

Realists, 34. 

Ricardo, Mr, his character as a politi- 
cal economist, 227. 



Richilieu, Cardinal, his policy and 
influence unfavorable to liberty, 54. 

RUter's physical geography recom- 
mended, 259. 

Romance, epic, its prevalence in Italy, 
340 — old romances, influence of the, 
341, note. 

Roseoe, Mr, great praise due to him 
for his labors in making his coun- 
trymen acquainted with Italian lit- 
erature, 340. 

Rose, Mr, his translations from Berni, 
and Ariosto, 337 — his original wri- 
tings, ib. — value of his translations, 
389. 

Rousseau, quoted, 359. 

Russell, Mr, his Latin grammar, 474 
— his grammar of composition, ib. 

S. 

Sabbath, instructions of the, 298. 

Sade, Abbe de, his account of the ex- 
traordinary conversion of Boccac- 
cio, 75. 

Sampson, Mr, his discourse on the 
common law, 41 1 — investigates the 
history of the common law, 412 et 
seqq. — remarks on its barbarous 
origin and imperfections, 413 — 
thinks it may be improved, 414, 415 
— influence under which he wrote, 
416. 

Say, Mr, his work on political econo- 
my, 228— quoted on the influence 
of manufacturing employments on 
the mind, 337. 

Schlegel cited, 376. 

Scheuchzer, his great work on the 
natural history of the scriptures, 89. 

Selwyn's Nisi Prius, Wheaton's edition 
of, 155 — its purpose and value, 156 
— additions to the original work, 
157. 

Seville, the only port for a long time 
from which European goods were 
allowed to be shipped to South 
America, 177. 

Shay's rebellion, 295. 

Sidney, 338. 

Skinner, Mr, of Baltimore, editor of 
the American Farmer, 333 — pur- 
pose and value of his labors, ib. — 
character of his work, 334. 

Smellie, his philosophy of natural his- 
tory reviewed,, 395— a good ele- 
mentary work, ib. — its principal 
defect a want of classification, 396. 
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Smith, Adam, 226 — his theory of 
the sources of national wealth, 
327 — wherein defective, 328. 

Smith, Dr James, his work on vaccin- 
ation, 479 — one of the first who 
introduced it into this country, ib. 

Smith, Dr, of New Jersey, on the 
different complexion of the human 
race, 408. 

Solorzano, cited, 186, note — his ac- 
count of the Mila and of Potosi, 
204, note. 

Somerville, his letters from Paris re- 
viewed, 50 — leading object of the 

work, 51 author's opinion of 

Henry Fourth, 53 — vindicates the 
spirit of liberty from participation 
in crime, 57 — his account of the 
doings of the constituent assembly, 
58 — principal topics of his book, 60 
— portrays the beneficial results of 
the revolution to France, 62. 

South America, account of Spanish co- 
lonies in, 158. See America, South. 

Southey,Mr, quoted on the influence of 
manufactures in England, 240. 

Spectre of the Forest, a novel, remarks 
on the, 223. 

Spence, cited, 365. 

Spenser, 338. 

Sprague, Mr, his prize odes, criticisms 
on, 263. 

Steam Boat case, arguments concern- 
ing the, reported by Mr Wheaton, 
476. 

St Patrick, his birth, life, and apostle- 
ship, 471. 

Steuben's system of army discipline, 
282. 

Stewart, value of his metaphysical la- 
bors, 10. 

Stocks, South American, compared 
with those of old Spain, 164, note. 

Suggestion, simple and relative, as ex- 
plained in Brown's philosophy of 
mind, 27. 

Sumner, General, his work on the 
Militia reviewed, 275 — his opinion 
on the utility of trainings, 291 — 
considers militia inferior to a regu- 
lar army, 292. 

T. 

Tari^'question discussed, 223, et seqq. 
— strictures on the debate in con- 
gress, 225 — arguments concerning 
the tariff policy stated and exam- 
ined, 350. 



Tasso, early devoted to the study of 
jurisprudence, 368 — at the age of 
seventeen produced his Kinaldo, 
which was admired throughout Ita- 
ly, ib. — was early patronised and 
encouraged by the Este family, ib. 
— his Aminta, Pastor Fido and 
Letters, 369 — his imprisonment, ib. 
— Abbe Sezassi's investigations con- 
cerning the mysteries attending this 
affair, ib — his distempered imagin- 
ation, 370 — his death, 371 — his un- 
happy fate affixed a deep stain on 
the character of Alphonso Second, 
ib. — the poet's Jerusalem Delivered 
surreptitiously published for the 
first time during his imprisonment, 
372 — criticisms on his work, 373 
et seqq. — his style elaborated with 
immense pains, 378 — comparison 
of him with Ariosto, 379. 

Tassoni, his country and celebrated 
poem, 380 — critical remarks on his 
poem, 381 — its machinery compos- 
ed of the ancient heathen deities, 
ib. 

Taste, purity of, difference between 
the ancients and moderns concern- 
ing, 375, note. 

Taxation, principles of, 441 — should 
be derived from the clear revenue 
of capital stock, 442 — direct and 
indirect taxation, 443 — how taxes 
should be levied, 445. 

Tracy, Count Destutt, cited on com- 
merce and labor, 331. 

U. 

United Stales Literary Gazette, its de- 
sign and character, 270. 

Ursula's Convent, a Canadian novel, 
459. 

Uzlaris quoted on the tariff in Spain, 
236. 

V. 

Vaccination, when discovered, and 

when introduced into this country. 

479. " 

Vegetables, distinction between them 

and and animals, 396, et seqq. 
Viceroys in South America, power and 

authority of the, 171. 
Vision of Liberty, a poem, remarks 

on, 468. 
Vitality, principles of, 397. 
Voltaire's notion of an epic poem, and 

his opinion of the Orlando Furioso, 
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366— his witic'ism on Virgil and 
Homer, 367, note 

W. 

Walton, Mr, his remarks on the Span- 
ish commerce in South America, 
178, 179. 

Ware, Rev. Henry, Jr. his work on ex- 
temporaneous preaching reviewed, 
297 — his remarks on the prepara- 
tion necessary for this kind of pub- 
lic speaking, 299 — insists on engag- 
edness in the work as requisite to 
success, 302 — his poem before the 
I 'hi Betta Kappa Society, 468. 

H arc, John, Dr, his edition of Sniel- 
lie's natural history, 395 — improved 
by the addition of two valuable 
chapters, ib. — his remarks on vital- 
ity , 397 — on tht^ distinctions between 
animals and vegetables, 398 — ar- 
rangement adopted by him in class- 
ifying animals, 402 — his edition of 
Sinollie recommended, 410. 

Washington, General, his remark on 
the importance of a well regulated 
militia 275 — called the attention of 
Congress to the subject, 277. 

Washington Quarterly Magazine, its 
objects and merits, 265. 



Watlerslon, Mr, his work on a course 
of study reviewed, 125 — quoted on 
the attainment of the ancient lan- 
guages, 133 — does not approve the 
use of translations, 136— character- 
istics of his work, ib. 

Webster, Mr, on the balance of trade, 
229— on the system of free schools 
in New England, 451. 

Werther, the early fruit of Goethe's 
genius, 307. 

Wheaton, Mr, his edition of Selwyn's 
Nisi Prius, 155—- report of the 
Steam Boat case, 476. 

Wilderness, a novel, reviewed, 209, et 
seqq. 

Willard, Mrs, on ancient geography, 
463. 

Windsor, in Nova Scotia, University 
at, 153. 

Woodbridge's geography, 460 — its di- 
visions and improvements, 461 — its 
faults, 462. 

Worcester, Mr, notice of his geogra- 
phy and sketches, 258 — value of his 
geographical labors, ib, 259. 



Zoophytes, divided into three classes. 
403. 



ERRATA. 

P. 180. 1. 20 from top, for ' property' read ' profits ' — p. 188. 1. 12 from bot- 
tom, for 1593, read 1493 — p. 350. 1. 26 from top, for 'view," read ' vein' — p 
361 1. 2 from bottom, for ' carry,' read carries' — p. 358. 1. 5 from top, for 
Englishmen,' read ' Englishman.' 
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